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Pinch thanked Mr. Gray for his kind advice, but reserved to 
himself the privilege of following it or. not, at the risk of losing 
a fortune. He also told Mr. Gray that he had no inclination to 
add any of his work to his architectural curiosities at Bumble- 
town, nor to increase the number of those who, by catering to 
his fancies and foibles, relieved him of his money, without 
giving him an equivalent, and that was the last I saw of Mr. 
Gray in the office." 

%xtYxttttuxt. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Meeting of June 1«£, 1858. — Me. 0. Baboook, having been 
prevented from preparing a paper for this meeting, begged, leave 
to offer a few remarks upon the architecture of our times. He 
began by quoting the saying of a profound writer, "Architec- 
ture is history in stone " — that is. to say, it, more than any other 
art, marks and is marked by the character, habits, knowledge, 
and resources of a people. The illustrations of this fact are 
familiar to all who have given the subject of art any study. 

The buildings of Egypt bear abundant witness to the power 
of her kings and priests over the people, to the fixed ideas of 
religion and philosophy there prevailing; to the popular belief 
in eternity, expressed in the solidity of their works, and to the 
sense of a relentless, yet not cruel fate, so grandly shown in 
those curious creations, the sphinxes (which, it must be remem- 
bered, were purely architectural ornaments), with their mys- 
terious expression of quiet happiness, their attitude of dignified 
repose, and their great eyes looking calmly forwards into the 
unknown future. The civilization of Greece, the imaginative 
character and general intellectuality of her people, found their 
expression in architecture, as in other arts;- indeed, preemi- 
nently in architecture, for their greatest works of sculpture were 
made expressly for the adorning of buildings, and were there- 
fore properly architectural ornaments. The remains of Roman 
architecture tell plainly of the influence of Greek art and civili- 
zation upon a comparatively rude but rich and luxurious nation, 
while the Romanesque buildings show the great extent and 
power of the Roman empire, and if thoroughly understood and 
illustrated, would afford some very curious examples of the in- 
fluence of precedent in art, and of the various ways in which it 
has been regarded and disregarded. Medieval or Gothic archi- 
tecture he would speak of with some reserve, for although him- 
self fully convinced that it was by far the noblest expression of 
human art, yet he thought it doubtful whether its full depths 
had yet been sounded, or whether we could yet fully arrive at 
the emotions and thoughts that underlie it. For the present, 
however, it was only necessary' to say that it gave ample evi- 
dence that its authors were possessed of considerable scientiflc 
skill, great depth of religious feeling, and intense love of nature. 
In the Renaissance buildings, we see a striking illustration of 
the general return to classical ideas, which possessed all 
branches of art and learning at the time when they were 
erected, and of the loss of character which was its natural re- 
sult. In the endeavor to express foreign ideas in a foreign lan- 
guage, architecture lost all its meaning, and all its vitality. 
Irreparable injury was done to art, as well as to society, by 
giving up national and local character, and assuming the garb 
and habits of an extinct, foreign, and imperfect civilization. . 

Now these illustrations will plainly show the great historical 
value of architectural monuments. We can readily see how 



imperfect would be our knowledge of any of tbe great nations 
of past times, if their buildings were entirely swept away ; for 
in their buildings they stamped their images — in them they 
gave expression to their thoughts, their habits of life, their _ re- 
sources, mechanical and artistic 

How different is the state of things with us. We practise all 
styles with equal facility, and no style thoroughly well. We do 
not know what style is best adapted to any particular purpose, 
or for general use; although it can hardly be possible.bat that 
we have sometimes thought that all styles cannot be equally 
good, or equally fit for our wants. There is apparently a gene- 
ral ignorance of -the laws of art, a confusion of ideas .in regard 
to it, and an uncertainty as to what its trne principles, are. We 
are addicted to the most slavish copyisni in our ornamentation. 
For instance, in designing leaf-work, we have never yet thought 
of the propriety of studying from nature. We use acanthus 
leaves, which probably no one of us ever saw growing; we 
copy from books, and study the designs of famous masters*; but 
we forget that those masters worked opon principles which we 
ignore. Is there a piece of ornament in any building" of this 
city, from Trinity Church down to the Times Building, which the 
architect has himself designed — which he has studied from 
nature, or devised upon the principles of nature? Again, the 
art of architectural sculpture seems to be entirely lost, and it-is 
now doubtful whether it can ever be revived. Of its power 
and value it is needless to speak. Deprive the Parthenon of its 
figures, and you have but a dead body left ; take away the 
statues and bas-reliefs from a Roman triumphal arch, and. you 
destroy a great' part of its value, historical and artistic. Re- 
move, the sculpture from a Gothic cathedral, and though the 
science of its construction will remain, it remains alone — the art 
that hallowed it and gave it life is fled. In losing this branch 
of our art, we have lost the chief part of our language, and- until 
it is recovered, we cannot hope to speak audibly to the future 
historians of our times. 

In the matter of-ornamental coloring, too, we are entirely 
afloat. We feel that it is an element necessary to beauty in our. 
works, and accordingly attempt to use it, but, for the most part, 
unsuccessfully. We know of no laws by which to regulate it, 
and books give us very little help, for there is not much in 
them that is adapted to our purposes. In fact, it is a trouble- 
some subject altogether, and we quietly turn it over to ''■fresco- 
painters," whereas we ought to be able to direct that worthy 
class of men, instead of looking to them to direct us, as to what 
is best to be done. Now, on the whole, does it not appear that 
our profession is in a state of chaos, quite afloat, and at the- 
mercy of every breeze of caprice or gale of prejudice? And 
does not the architecture of our times bear witness to this? 
The philosophic historian, whose task.it shall be to illustrate 
the condition of society hi our day by its architectural monu- 
ments, will certainly give us a very sorry character. The fault, 
however, is not ours; we were born into this state of things. 
But still we feel the evils of it, and it is a serious question for 
us' to consider how they can be remedied. We have yet to 
define to ourselves the true principles of our art— yet to learn 
tbe laws that govern it. It will not do to say of disputed 
points that they are mere matters of taste. If two men differ 
upon a question of art, both may easily be wrong t but it is very 
rarely that both are right. And it becomes ns to find out the 
right of the many disputed and unsettled questions of the day. 
One, and perhaps the greatest, object of this Institute, is to dis- 
cuss such questions, and to set ourselves to thinking about them. 
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In concluding his remarks, Mr. Babcock asked of the meeting, 
and of the individuals present, what answer they would give if 
the question were put to them, " What is the best style for a 
Oity Hall in New York." He assumed that there must be a 
heat style for the purpose, but thought that the gentlemen pre- 
sent would find it difficult to agree upon one. For himself, he 
should say, decidedly, that the Gothic was to be preferred, as 
he thought it the most capable of expressing the character of 
Buch a building, or any other. (In the subsequent debate he 
limited his choice to Italian Gothic.) 

Mr. Dbtlbf Libnatj raised the following objections to the 
adoption of the Gothic style for that or any other public build- 
ing. 1st. That the Gothic style was the exponent of a state of 
society eminently aristocratic and feudal, conseqnently not fitted 
for a democracy. 2d. That the construction of Gothic architec- 
ture was based upon materials^imited in size, aod as we have 
an abundance of Btones of large dimensions, it would be absurd 
to break them up into smaller stones, to suit any particular style 
of architecture. And, moreover, that the beanty of Gothic 
buildings depended so much upon a material of lesser size, that 
all attempts at using large stone had been unsuccessful. 3d. 
The cost of a structure must be unnecessarily enhanced by 
cutting arches where lintels are sufficient. 4th. That there was 
an organio defect in Gotbio structures, which fact was evident 
from the repeated and extensive repairs required in the monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages, while those of antiquity are hardly 
ever injured, except when wantonly mutilated by the bands of 
men. The system of groined arches, and the consequent flying 
buttresses, were the cause of this evil, which finally ledtd' the 
abandonment of Gothic architecture in the 16th century. He 
cited the fall of the transept of the cathedral at Beauvais in 
illustration of this position. 

Mr. Richard Upjohn remarked that the fall of the transept 
at Beauvais was caused by the absence of the clere-story of the 
nave, which was intended to have been built at the same time 
with the transept, but which was neglected; it is not, there- 
fore, in any respect an organio defect in the construction of the 
style. 

Mr. Leopold Eidlitz denied that Gothic architecture was the 
exponent of an aristocratic and feudal state of society. He said 
' it was a popular error that the Middle Ages were times of poli- 
tical oppression. When France, England, Germany, and Spain 
built their proudest monuments of Gothic art, those coun- 
tries eDJoyed constitutional governments, where the people were 
represented in their legislatures. The adaptation of Gothic 
architecture to materials of small dimensions, illustrated beyond 
a question the excellence of its construction. .The reason of the 
instability of the monuments of the Middle Ages, when com- 
pared with those of antiquity, is to be looked for in the perishable 
material and the rigorous climate of the north of Europe. -The 
construction of the Gothic architecture accomplished what no 
style did before or since, and if improvements upon it are pos- 
sible they are certainly not to be sought in any other style of 
architecture, either preceding or. succeeding it ; but in the exer- 
tion of architects taking that style as a basis of operations. 
There was no doubt that if improvements in architecture are to 
be accomplished, they cannot be done by a single individual; 
but by the united elfurts of all, starting from a given stand-point; 
that this stand-point is to be sought in Gothic architecture, is 
equally illustrated by its excellency of construction and its 
power of expression. The reasons adduced by Mr. Lienau, even 
if founded on fact, viz., that it was the expression of a different 



state of society, and adapted to inferior materials than those 
which our country furnishes, are additional reasons why we 
should adopt ite principles. The monuments which represent 
the zeal and fervor of early Christianity are worthy examples for 
imitation, not as they are, perhaps, but in their principles. It 
was, perhaps, after all, a mere war of words, which actuated 
members to oppose Gothic architecture ; and it would be better 
at once to substitute the definition, namely, that style of archi- 
tecture which teaches construction adapted to purpose and 
organization, with ornamentation to express the construction. 

Mr. 0. Vatjx had nothing to. offer in opposition to Gothic 
architecture as a basis of a school of Art, or as a fit style for 
public buildings. But he thought the people of this country 
entirely unprepared for it; 

Mr. L. Eidlitz suggested that the people, of this country bad 
general education and common sense enough to appreciate any 
truth which is clearly demonstrated, and that it was the doty 
of the architect to form the taste of the people, where deficient, 
by their works, and by firmly pursuing the true path in Art, 
while the greatest injury results from pandering to a morbid or 
corrupted tendency in the people. 

Mr. Vadx insisted that the only way to improve the people 
was to be found in the establishment of a sort of freemasonry, 
by gradually connecting all artists, mechanics, amateurs, and 
private individuals interested in building, with the American 
Institute of Architects ; and that in the meantime we must be 
somewhat guided by the prejudices and the bad taste of the 
times, until the happy union of mankind is accomplished by 
association. 

By order, 

E. M. Hukt, 

Secretai-y. 

In order to render the evils of the system of competition as 
apparent as possible, also the uojust action of * committees," 
we quote from a report of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects the following facts and comments. Before giving the 
extracts, we will state that parallel cases to those cited in this 
admirable report are to be found on this side of the water, one 
of the most conspicuous being that of the Peabody Institute. 

Her Majesty's government hae, within the last three years, invited 
artists, both English and foreign, to two distinct and moat important 
architectural competitions, with results at present anything but satis- 
factory to the competitors, or honorable to those from whom the invi- 
tation to compete proceeded The first of the recent cases 

was that of designs for infantry and cavalry barracks, the advertised 
conditions of which were founded upon a recommendation from a com- 
mittee appointed by the government, that the successful competitors 
should be employed to carry out their designs. The Committee's re- 
commendation was indorsed by the insertion of a specific condition to 
that effect in the official instructions. 

Since the selection of approved designs, new barracks have been 
erected, and considerable works executed, without the successful com- 
petitors having been employed, nor have the Government offered any 
assurance to them of the loyal fulfillment of their engagements. 

The second competition, which was rather three distinct competi- 
tions, was for public offices. From the correspondence recently pub- 
lished, the character of which, on the part of the Treasury, your council 
forbear to designate, it appears that her Majesty's Government, re- 
gardless of the conditions implied in their instructions, which even, 
defiaed the amount of remuneration to be paid to the architects em- 
ployed, seek to fall back upon a design prepared some years ago by 
their official architect, instead of giving the successful competitor the 
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opportunity of accommodating bis design for the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which it is contemplated first to erect. 

It matters not the least, so far as the public honor is concerned, 
whether this competition and the published conditions had the full 
sanction and approval of the Treasury, or whether they originated in 
the firm wilt of a high officer in bis official capacity, with the reluctant 
consent of another department : the national faith was pledged by the 
unchallenged publication. In this case, as in that of the barrack com- 
petition, our whole professional body, and all upright men. jealous of 
their country's honor, were and are aggrieved and wronged by the non- 
fulfillment, in a frank and honorable manner, of the conditions upon 
which artists were induced to enter upon competitions involving the 
exercise of the highest talents, the employment of much time, and a 
very large expenditure, only to be deprived of that implied return 
which could atone be an equivalent for such sacrifices. Your council 
cannot think that high-minded men — the representatives of national 
honor — can so far forget what is due to good faith as to neglect to 
fulfill the conditions promulgated upon public authority. Should this 
prove possible, it will be for the profession, by a unanimous concur- 
rence, to decide never to respond to similar invitations. 

But there are other objectionable circumstances which have distin- 
guished these competitions. 

In the first place, all the designs, in the case of the barrack compe- 
tition, were required to become the property of the Government, 
whether tbey had been premiated or not. In the case of the Govern- 
ment office competition, it was made a condition that the premiated 
designs should be retained. This was most arbitrary and unfair. 
Those who had got nothing in the one case, and little in the other, 
were required to sacrifice their drawings, which to them represented a 
money value, and the aggregate of the Bums distributed in prizes did 
not certainly equal, in the case of the' barracks, one-twentieth of the 
amount which represented a fair estimate of the pecuniary worth of 
the designs. 

In the second place, the professional body was not adequately repre- 
sented in the committee of selection. Amateurs and professional men 
connected with the peculiar technical destination of any class of build* 
iug, but not architects, rarely possess a sufficient amount of knowledge 
to enable them to judge, even approximately^ of the relative merits of 
designs. 

Experienced architects can so obviously bring to bear that profes- 
sional knowledge of the matter which is absolutely indispensable to a 
correct judgment, and they are so much better qualified to estimate 
the ultimate appropriateness of any design to the purpose for which it 
is destined, that their verdict is the only safe one for the profession, 
the. Government, or the nation to rely upon, whether as to fitness 
of treatment, economy of execution, or special merits of design. 

Objection has been taken to the high artistic qualities of the de- 
signs sent in for the Government offices — a reproach which the com- 
petitors should proudly endure, rather than submit to disclaim. If our 
Government be so ignorant of the character which should be main- 
tained by public buildings, as to think that size, and a certain appear- 
ance of importance and solidity, are all that are required to satisfy the 
public taste, the English architect of the nineteenth century cannot 
forget the glories of Greece and Rome, the splendor of the middle ages 
and of more recent times, or fail to remember that in every great his- 
toric age the ruling powers have never heretofore repudiated their duty 
to elevate and not depress the public taste— to fulfill and not to fall 
short of public expectation. It was to no mean and sordid views we 
owe Greenwich Hospital, Somerset House, and the Banqueting House, 
Whitehall. The- most rigid economists should bear in mind that the 
merely decorative portions of a large building erected in the metropolis 
form but a small per centage on the general outlay. 

The Emperor of the French, upon recently opening the Boulevard de 
Sebastopot, congratulated the municipality upon works which contri- 
buted to the embellishments of Paris. That city is confessedly the 
finest capital in Europe, architecturally considered, and commands the 



admiration of foreigners ; yet the actual residence of the sovereign has 
not been the subject of any but a very trifling outlay : the several ' 
ministries, public offices, barracks, public galleries, have received all 
the noblest embellishments of refined taste, tfnd form the leading 
features that meet the stranger's eye. Blocks of houses are cut 
through, and wide open spaces left for effect, for health, or for more > 
efficient communication from one part to the other. ' 

This Institute has for years been struggling in vain with the autho- 
rities of the city of London to induce them to leave uncovered only a 
small space near St. Paul's Cathedral, in order to afford a more effec- 
tive view of this masterpiece of modern art, and to facilitate the 
thoroughfare for public traffic. Their arguments with the municipality 
fall dead and weak, while the state throws so cold a shadow over all 
that is generous, truthful, or worthy in art. 

If a public work be well carried out, people never ash the cost; but 
no economy, however severe, will sav^from the reproach of extrava* 
gance a project ill-conceived and meaitly executed. The people be- 
grudge the hundreds of thousands laid out upon the National Gallery 
and Buckingham Palace; but never ask the cost of Windsor Castle or * 
the British Museum, which have, at all events, an elevation of charac- 
ter and importance worthy of the nation. 

It may also be assumed in regard to competition, that the profession ' 
will never brook schemes put forth in order to get at small cost sets of 
designs, for the mere purpose of ascertaining how many ideas may be 
presented upon any fixed subject, without the remotest intention of 
carrying out any one, however capable of modification to meet special 
views, or employing any one of the candidates, however competent for 
the occasion. Such proceedings are degrading fallacies. It may, in . 
fact, be assumed,. as a corollary to the preceding remarks, that the 
public interests can only be best served by treating professional men 
with perfect good faith, a generous liberality, and unreserved confi- 
dence. 



Germany. — Munich. — Joseph Carl Stieleb, one of the best 

German portrait painters, born November 1st, 1781, died April 
1358. His principal works are in. King. Louis's gallery of 
Beauties. — Among our neV productions must be mentioned the 
railway pictures of Earner. This artist has availed himself of 
the social forces of the steam-engine with admirable effect in a 
series of pictures in which the influence of this modern innova- 
tion is illustrated in a humorous and picturesque manner. He 
commences by bringing before us a little guard-house on a rail- 
way line; the train is just expected in, while the villagers, are 
preparing themselves to attend a fair in the neighboring village, 
accompanied by their wives and children. A worthy head of 
one family is just being shaved, in order to make a decent ap- 
pearance at the fair, but the barber has not completed his 
operations, when the awful whistle is heard, and the pater 
familias rushes out, unmindful of the soap which covers .his 
face, but too late to take the train. The excitement of the 
good man and his wife on this trying occasion is brought, put 
with genuine humor. He next introduces us to a religious 
procession, where the devout movements of those who take a 
part in it are violently interrupted by the locomotive, which 
rushes between them. The third picture introduces rjs to a 
poetical contrast between the fierce thunders of 1 the locomotive' 
and the solemn repose of a cemetery, presenting something like 
a contrast which the muddy and boisterous declamations of 
Tammany Hall presents compared with Gray's .Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.— Of historical pictures, those of Piloty, 
representing Wallenstein's death, are the most recent, produc- 



